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FOREWORD 


The dominant reality shaping church life in these last years 
of the twentieth century is surely what the following founda¬ 
tion paper, written by Daniel Romero, calls "the gift of plu¬ 
ralism." It is not just that people of diverse racial, ethnic, 
cultural, and religious backgrounds have begun to live in closer 
proximity—though that is true. And it is not just that our world 
is becoming more interdependent—though that is true. The 
real hallmark of this pluralistic age is that myths by which we 
have lived—myths of white or male or even, Christian supe¬ 
riority—have been exposed for what they are; and this has 
opened us (or forced us!) to take the claims of those who see 
the world through other eyes far more seriously. 

Thus, I believe that Raimundo Panikkar has it right when he 
declares that "pluralism is the kairos of our times," a God- 
given opportunity to realize new, more inclusive forms of com¬ 
munity in both church and society. This foundation paper cel¬ 
ebrates the gift of pluralism and the transition it has provoked; 
but the paper also reminds us that the gift is not without am¬ 
biguity and the transition is not without considerable pain. 
How can we speak of truth given our new appreciation for the 
diversity of viewpoints? How can we avoid fragmentation in 
church or society in the absence of a unified vision of the com¬ 
mon good? 

The work done by Dan Romero can help us in facing such 
questions. The following stand out among the many insights 
raised for me, either explicitly or implicitly, by his paper: 

—Pluralism is not simply a synonym for diversity but is a 
way of understanding the world that approaches diversity 
as a potential source of enrichment rather than as a threat. 

—Pluralism regards diversity not as the opposite of whole¬ 
ness but as integral to it. Genuine wholeness values par¬ 
ticular identity, while diversity, understood pluralistically, 
is constitutive of the common good. 

—Pluralism is not synonymous with tolerance. Saying yes to 
diversity means saying no to various options for limiting 
it (leaving us with what Peggy Shriver has called "the par¬ 
adox of inclusiveness that divides"). 

—More positively, pluralism involves relating to others on 
the basis of their own self-definition. 

—Pluralism demands a lifestyle of dialogue. Indeed, dialogue 
may be the distinctive "discipline" for a pluralistic church. 
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—Understood properly, pluralism is actually an antidote for 
the corrosive effects of relativism. Truth is pursued through 
the dialogue of diverse voices. What pluralism denies is 
the privileged position of any single voice. 

—Pluralism is not simply a commitment of the wider church 
but must be lived out, to the extent possible, in local con¬ 
gregations. 

The paper also points toward the hard work that still needs 
to be done: 

—learning how to live creatively with ideological diversity 
and the conflict it inevitably provokes, 

—learning to draw lines of "acceptable diversity" beyond 
which the church dare not go if it is to witness to the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, 

—learning (to put it another way) how to remain open to 
diverse persons and perspectives while yet saying no! to 
the Nazis and racists in our midst, 

—distinguishing the different questions raised by different 
types of diversity (e.g., race, culture, class, sexual orien¬ 
tation, and theology), 

—learning to balance the need for distinctive congregational 
identity with the imperative for inclusivity, 

—clarifying our relationship with persons of other faiths, 
—understanding more fully why people fear otherness, 
—learning to live with bold humility (i.e., witnessing to what 
God has done for the salvation of the world in Jesus Christ 
in a spirit of openness and dialogue), 

—and, perhaps most importantly, articulating ever more 
clearly the good news that God's gracious gift of Christ has 
broken down the dividing walls of hostility and brought 
into existence a community, the church, that is called to 
witness to God's intended wholeness for all creation. Plu¬ 
ralism is sterile if it does not point beyond itself to the 
Source of all unity and the Author of all diversity. 

I am writing this foreword as a member of the Pluralism 
Working Group, sponsored by the Division of Education and 
Publication of the United Church Board for Homeland Minis¬ 
tries, but also as a member of the UCC's partner church, the 
Disciples of Christ. It is from this latter perspective that I ex¬ 
press appreciation to the UCC for its courage and vision in 
tackling the issue of pluralism head-on. I also applaud the de¬ 
cision to invite Dan Romero to prepare the foundation paper 
on this subject. Dan knows from personal experience what it 
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means to live as a “hyphenated person." He also brings to his 
writing a global perspective, a deep compassionate faith, and 
sensitivities honed by the actual demands of church leader¬ 
ship. 

Dan's work falls clearly on one side of the “culture wars" of 
our era; but the obvious intent of this paper is not ideological 
victory but gospel faithfulness. The paper, to put it another 
way, is an extended invitation to further dialogue. My prayer 
is that the church will take this invitation seriously indeed. 

Michael Kinnamon 
Lexington Theological Seminary 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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INTRODUCTION 

In 1985, on a trip to El Salvador, I had an occasion to visit 
the large downtown cathedral of the Archdiocese of San Sal¬ 
vador. It was an unfinished edifice and had been turned into 
a haven for refugees by Archbishop Oscar Romero. I entered 
the cathedral and began interacting with people who had been 
left homeless in their own country. When I noticed a young 
boy sitting off by himself, I went over to him, sat down, and 
spoke a greeting in Spanish. The boy immediately began feel¬ 
ing and touching me, and I soon realized that he was blind. 
In a very adultlike manner, he said, "I am blind, but I know 
you have come in peace." Then, almost instantly, he became 
a child again. "Do you think I will be safe here?" he asked. I 
searched for a reply and finally answered, "I can think of no 
safer place than the house of God." As I reflect on that ex¬ 
change with a frightened child, I am convinced that the house 
of God should be a place for all God's people to feel safe and 
free... an all-inclusive, secure, accepting, and liberating space. 

The house of God is not a place of escape but rather a com¬ 
munity of faith where we are all unconditionally accepted by 
God and freed to serve the world. The metaphor of a house 
or household has been used by theologians to describe the 
importance of the stewardship of God's creation. It is a helpful 
image in understanding that we all require a community or 
space where identities are formed and affirmed. Those partic¬ 
ular and personal identities, always in formation, are not ends 
in themselves, but gifts of God to be shared. In sharing who 
we are and what we have, and in learning to receive gifts from 
others, we share in the life of Jesus Christ. People who have 
dwelt in the house of God become people of God with a new 
identity. What is this new identity, and how do our particu¬ 
larities contribute to the oneness of God's created order? How 
do we distinguish among the various particularities such as 
race, culture, religion, gender, and sexual orientation? Are 
these differences gifts of God and therefore to be affirmed 
without distinction? How do our collective diversities help us 
understand pluralism as a gift of God? Or are we simply in¬ 
struments of God in a grand hoax of the survival of the fittest? 
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By selecting "The Gift of Pluralism" as a lifelong issue for 
education, the United Church Board for Homeland Ministries 
has boldly declared that pluralism is in fact a gift of God. For 
purposes of this discussion, pluralism affirms and esteems hu¬ 
man diversity. I approach the topic of pluralism from the per¬ 
spective that, as children of God, all people, men and women; 
young and old; gay and straight; abled or disabled; of whatever 
racial, ethnic, religious, or cultural background are expressions 
of the image of God—a God of creativity, imagination, love 
and hope. Those persons representative of this diversity who 
have traditionally been excluded or marginalized by society 
challenge us to claim more fully a vision of pluralism as an 
esteeming of diversity. 

Multiculturalism is another way of defining the phenomenon 
of the interaction of human diversity based on race, ethnicity, 
custom and belief. These human diversities, deeply wedded 
within particular cultural and religious contexts, when found 
interacting with other cultural experiences, is commonly re¬ 
ferred to as multiculturalism. Societies struggle at different lev¬ 
els of multiculturalism depending upon the heterogeneity or 
lack thereof of a particular society. The advent of multicultur¬ 
alism in U.S. society is simply a reflection of a nation that has 
become global in character. For Christians, the belief that God 
chose a particular culture, place and historical moment to in¬ 
tervene in human affairs should not go unnoticed in our dis- 
cussion> for it is in and through that particularity that God 
chose to fashion a message and mission. Through the incar¬ 
nation, God was neither limited to nor confined by that par¬ 
ticularity rather choosing a historical moment to make concrete 
a universal vision of peace, justice and the unity of humankind. 
It is that vision that informs this discussion. 

As I hope will become clear, pluralism as a gift of God, is 
based on a vision of a new humanity that moves us from sim¬ 
ply affirming who or what we are now to what we can become 
as people of God in the future. We always approach such top¬ 
ics with humility and within our limited understanding of 
God's purposes. This paper seeks out the voices of those very 
persons and groups whose exclusion has deprived our society 
and Christian community of a fuller appreciation for the whole¬ 
ness of the image of God. We seek glimpses of that wholeness 
as we reach for new horizons and stretch our understanding 
of what it means to be faithful participants of God's world in 
our time. 
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We must struggle with the affirmations as well as the am¬ 
biguities and tensions created by this reality. What may be 
culturally normative in one society may be unacceptable in an¬ 
other. Societies may sanction differences according to class but 
as Christians such distinctions are called into question. There 
are ideological and theological diversities that are present 
within the rainbow of human diversities that are often irrecon- 
ciliable among communities that view the world and God's 
purposes very differently. For Christians, the pivotal question 
remains how, given these diversities and gifts, does the body 
of Christ understand unity within the context of human com¬ 
munity and provide for a ministry of transformation to and in 
the world. 

As the debate over the meaning of terms like pluralism, di¬ 
versity, and multiculturalism rages on, we are witnessing the 
very best and the very worst of our behavior as human beings. 
The coexistence of peoples of different races, cultures, and re¬ 
ligions, has taken on global significance. History is unfolding 
before us in the dramatic events taking place in the former 
Yugoslavia. As a result of a very complicated historical pilgrim¬ 
age, groups of people in that region have been drawn into the 
ugliest of scenarios ... the desperate desire to eliminate those 
who do not share their history. A bomb exploding at New 
York's World Trade Center soon unfolds into a global drama. 
Conflict flares in the nation of Ghandi among people of Hindu 
and Muslim religious traditions . . . people who have coexisted 
for centuries. A jury's verdict in a suburb of Los Angeles ig¬ 
nites near racial warfare, leaving embers of discontent sim¬ 
mering in the darkness of despair. The superintendent of the 
largest school district in the nation is dismissed because he 
dares to introduce a "rainbow curriculum" designed to teach 
tolerance and acceptance of a variety of lifestyles. A United 
States soldier is murdered in Japan because he is gay. 

I have no doubt that for every incident of despair, there is 
one of hope; for every act of violence, there is one of peace 
and reconciliation; for every word uttered in anger, there is 
one spoken in love; for every incident of misunderstanding, 
there are attempts at improved communication; for every vic¬ 
tim of abuse, there is a lonely person being reassured and 
comforted. 

The fact that religion is often the source of so much conflict 
should cause us considerable heartache. If our world was cre¬ 
ated and nurtured by God with so much diversity, why are 
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we so intent on resisting God's creativity? Why is it that relig¬ 
ious people were more willing to commit troops to cause de¬ 
struction in Iraq than to accept the love that two people of the 
same sex may have for each other? Ideological struggle and 
division in the United States are on a collision course over 
issues that are deeply personal, issues that touch upon basic 
freedoms that have always been part of the very fabric of the 
U.S. democracy. What seems to be emerging from this endless 
debate is a clash between what has often been called "Amer¬ 
ican" (for many, this is synonymous with "Christian") and 
another U.S. identity that has yet to emerge from the diverse 
persons and communities occupying this land. Angela Oh, a 
prominent Korean-American lawyer in Los Angeles, reflecting 
on the realities facing Korean-Americans has said, "I see my¬ 
self as a Korean-American—not Korean, not American, but 
something quite different and undefined ." 1 

In the midst of this struggle, mainline or sideline Protestant 
Christians occupy the same space but proclaim a life of faith 
in the One who showed a third way ... a way of acceptance, 
justice, peace, and above all else a powerful, unending capacity 
to love. Are we as Christians simply another culture that blends 
into this landscape of variety, or do we understand ourselves 
as having a particular role or place in the struggle? These are 
difficult questions. 

My pilgrimage as a Protestant Mexican-American toward ac¬ 
cepting these affirmations has been long and hard. Shaped as 
a youngster by a strong evangelical/fundamentalist Christian 
perspective (which itself is counter to the "cultural" Catholi¬ 
cism of Latin America), and living in a society that insisted 
upon assimilation as the model of acceptance, I was more often 
than not confused and tom between two worlds. It was not 
that we did not as children want to be like everyone else, but 
rather we were constantly reminded that we were different. 
Maintaining one's ethnic heritage and language ability was a 
task of the family. When I spoke Spanish outside the home, 
particularly in school, I would be punished. I never quite un¬ 
derstood why one of my languages was unacceptable, partic¬ 
ularly since my early religious training was all in Spanish. How 
well I remember that feeling of affirmation upon being told 
that the "language of heaven was Spanish." 

My involvement in a liberal Protestant tradition as a teenager 

1 New York Times, May 2, 1993. 
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in an interracial UCC congregation launched my journey to¬ 
ward understanding the importance of diversity in thoughts, 
ideas, and beliefs. It was a time when Christians in the United 
States were confronting the civil rights agenda. The war in 
Vietnam was causing disruption and protest. While our com¬ 
munity was facing integration by Hispanics, Asians, and Af¬ 
rican-Americans, the church was confronting social justice 
issues. My local church's involvement in witnessing to God's 
vision of justice became part of our identity as a faith com¬ 
munity and deeply affected and influenced all of us, particu¬ 
larly the youth. To this day, many of us who grew up under 
the influence of courageous and committed church leaders look 
back at that experience as pivotal in our lives. This particular 
house of God had become a center of activity . . . diverse, 
inclusive, courageous, ahead of its time in responding to God's 
vision of oneness. 

The local church is often the entry point for many who are 
searching for meaningful community. It is the place of either 
positive or negative experiences with the household of God. I 
formed a very positive image of what a local church could do 
and be in the lives of individuals and in the wider community 
... an image that would always guide my thinking and against 
which I would judge other models and images. 
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UNDERSTANDING DIVERSITY 

There is a true yearning to respond to 
The Singing River and the wise Rock. 

So say the Asian, the Hispanic, the Jew 
The African, the Native American, the Sioux, 
The Catholic, the Muslim, the French, the Greek 
The Irish, the Rabbi, the Priest, the Sheik, 

The Gay, the Straight, the Preacher, 

The privileged, the homeless, the Teacher. 

They hear. They all hear 
The speaking of the Tree. 2 

Maya Angelou, "On the Pulse of Morning" captures the 
theme of diversity. Newspaper columnist Anna Quindlen re¬ 
ported on the reactions of children in a Brooklyn classroom 
while hearing the poem: "They each cheered the group to 
which they belonged in the poet's litany. There was even one 
faint little 'yay' after the words 'the homeless'." 3 


"How Diverse is Diversity?" 

Sonia Shah reports that, by some counts, "there are five 
thousand distinct ethnic groups today. Possibly, of the 170 or 
so sovereign states in the world, only Iceland, Portugal, and 
Norway are ethnically homogenous". 4 

The word diversity has become a catch-all term in our soci¬ 
ety, representing a heightened awareness of the new reality in 
which we live. We all know that diversity of thought, word, 
action, culture, race, gender and sexuality has always been part 
of God's creation. We have recently become more sensitive, 

2 Maya Angelou, On the Pulse of Morning, (New York: Random 
House, 1993). 

3 New York Times, January 27, 1993. 

4 Sonia Shah, "The Roots of Ethnic Conflict." Nuclear Times, Spring 
1992, p. 10. 
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however, to the diversity of culture and race; more aware that 
gender is important and makes a difference; more aware that 
gay and lesbian persons wish to be open about their sexuality 
and not limited by it; more aware that people with disabilities 
have a continuing contribution to the wholeness of humanity; 
more aware that age need not limit a person's capacity to be 
part of Maya Angelou's "pulse of a new day." Because we all 
treasure the uniqueness of our own identities, and our special 
traits as celebrated by the children in that Brooklyn classroom, 
we generally affirm human diversity and support the demo¬ 
cratic principles that have shaped our constitutional life as a 
nation. At the very heart of those principles has been an ex¬ 
pressed appreciation for human diversity and a tolerance for 
difference. Easy tolerance, however, does not meet the thresh¬ 
old Christian conviction that affirms "otherness" and compels 
us to be intolerant of intolerance. 

Contrary to the idealism on which this nation was estab¬ 
lished, we prefer sameness and conformity. At a very mini¬ 
mum we prefer a controlled or balanced diversity as evidenced 
by the strict establishment of immigration quotas that have 
portrayed us as accepting and generous on the one hand and 
racist on the other. 

We cannot ignore the contradictions that have historically 
persisted. The introduction of slavery in this country exposed 
the truth of a people that would go to any extent to protect the 
social and economic interests of the dominant culture. The sub¬ 
jugation of a people because of their color defies the very na¬ 
ture and purpose of God in creating human diversity. 

The evil of slavery, like apartheid in South Africa, compels 
us to distinguish between God's universal claims of love and 
justice and humanity's ability to fall easily into moral relativ¬ 
ism. An acceptance of diversity within the broader context of 
pluralism should not be seen either as a panacea of like-mind¬ 
edness or as a total breakdown of moral principles and guide¬ 
lines. Serious ideological and theological tensions exist among 
diverse communities that test the fabric of a nation and its 
ability to absorb change. 


"Identity and Diversity" 

Wherever there is a discussion about diversity it inevitably 
focuses on identity. As people from racial and ethnic minorities 
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began the journey of discovering their respective identities, a 
revolution was ignited. David Abalos in his book, "Latinos in 
the United States", suggests this process of self-discovery as 
"sacred". It is a process of yearning to be in Jesse Jackson's 
slogan "somebody". This is not a process that is reserved ex¬ 
clusively for racial and ethnic persons. Everyone searches for 
that particular uniqueness that gives a person a sense of indi¬ 
vidual security. However, for people who struggle daily with 
the definitions of race and ethnicity imposed by others, the 
journey toward the discovery of identity is individual and col¬ 
lective. The emergence of Black and Chicano power move¬ 
ments gave individuals both a sense of individual pride and 
self-esteem as well as a sense of collective power. 

The melting pot phenomenon was long accepted as the goal 
of a society seeking unity amid diversity. Gay Chicano author 
Richard Rodriguez, whose own writings have fueled the de¬ 
bate on such issues as identity and language writes: "The best 
metaphor of America remains the dreadful metaphor—the 
Melting Pot. Fall into the Melting Pot, ease into the Melting 
Pot, or jump into the Melting Pot—it makes no difference— 
-you will find yourself a stranger to your parents, a str ang er 
to your own memory of yourself". 5 What occurs when people 
become "strangers to [their] own memory of [themselves]"? 
A feeling of alienation and estrangement from the larger com¬ 
munity inevitably occurs, and the search for acceptance, nur- 
turance and support begins. A search for identity can lead one 
in a variety of directions, but all such searches are attempts to 
cope with differences in the midst of pressures to conform. 
Richard Bernstein describes how one young Islamic woman 
from Washington, D.C., struggled with the pressures of assim¬ 
ilation into U.S. society and her Islamic tradition. "She wears 
a scarf to cover her head. In high school she did not have dates. 
She did not go to dances or mixed parties. She met her hus¬ 
band through an introduction. . . .' Growing up isn't always 
easy,' she says. 'It's difficult to be different' ". 6 

In our search for identity we have become hyphenated Amer¬ 
icans . . . African-Americans, Native-Americans, Irish-Ameri- 


5 Richard Rodriguez, Days of Obligation, (Viking Press: New York: 
1992), p. 161. 

6 Richard Bernstein, "Muslims in America", New York Times, Mav 

2, 1993. 3 
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cans, Jewish-Americans. U.S. nationality becomes . . an 
addition to rather than a replacement for ethnic conscious¬ 
ness." 7 However, for those who identify themselves exclu¬ 
sively as "made in the U.S.A.," the identity issue is seen as 
an effort to make them feel "anonymous." Living on both 
sides of a hyphen can cause tension and conflict, but it is also 
a source of dignity and pride. 

The process of self-discovery as it continues on into our later 
years is described by David J. Maitland in his book, "Aging as 
Counterculture.'' Maitland suggests a process of self-acquain¬ 
tance and reclamation that takes place as a person matures. 
"In the process of recl aiming their lives and lifetimes, and 
gradually recognizing the inseparability of inwardness and 
the external world, many will be engaged for the first time 
appropriately in the search for God's presence." 8 This is there¬ 
fore a spiritual journey that requires the deepest of reflection 
that binds us to "the other" in an ultimate quest for oneness. 

The debate over whether or not there is a U.S. culture is 
endless. Some would argue that common life in the U.S. is 
formed around the political. Others would argue that, quite 
apart from affirming a political system, a society must be bound 
by common values and beliefs in order to survive. There is a 
fear that clashing customs and beliefs could well develop into 
a splintering of the union by culture or language. Some people 
of different racial and ethnic backgrounds have now joined the 
chorus, fearing that their new-found economic security and 
political freedom may be at risk. In my own community, Mex- 
ican-Americans of several generations are unlikely to support 
bilingual initiatives fearing that they will be seen as less than 
patriotic but on a more personal level wish to distance them¬ 
selves from new immigrants. One would like to think that 
"making it" in the society compels us to draw upon particular 
sensitivities and assume specific responsibilities for the good 
of the whole. "From everyone to whom much has been given, 
much will be required". (Luke 12: 48) 

The discussion of diversity and identity strikes at the heart 
of an ideological issue that often crosses class, race, and culture 


7 Michael Walzer, "What Does It Mean To be An American?" Social 
Research, Vol. 57, No. 3, Fall 1990, p. 611. 

8 David J. Maitland, Aging As Counterculture, A Vocation for the 
Later Years (New York: Pilgrim Press, 1991), p. 35. 
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boundaries. This ideological struggle is over survival of a way 
of life that has been comfortable for the few at the expense of 
the many, for a dominance of a European way of life, for con¬ 
trol of the future based on a distorted understanding of the 
past. It is often fueled by racism and sexism couched in the 
language of patriotism and loyalty. Presummably well-inten¬ 
tioned individuals frequently get caught up in this frenzy of 
fear and become easy prey for self-serving politicians and so- 
called “religious leaders." This is a global phenomenon for 
which we need look no further than Eastern Europe or Iran for 
examples. 

The appreciation for individual and collective struggles for 
identity can lead inevitably to worst case scenarios as that which 
has unfolded in the former Yugoslavia. How do we protect 
against the dangers of the categorization of people that pro¬ 
duces responses like “ethnic cleansing"? Ethnic cleansing in 
the context of the former Yugoslavia has resulted in a patho¬ 
logical imposition of identity. Identity has defined who will 
live and who will die. Once living side by side, Croats, Sorbs 
and Muslims find themselves at war with memory and history. 
Vaclav Havel, President of the Czech Republic, describes this 
post-communist reality as a condition “that is fertile ground 
for radicalism of all kinds, for the hunt for scapegoats, and 
for the need to hide behind the anonymity of a group, be it 
socially or ethnically based. It gives rise to the search for a 
common and easily identifiable enemy. . . .“ 9 

The U.S. populace, outraged at what is happening in these 
“regional" conflicts, often fails to see similar behavior in their 
own history. In order to fulfill the dream of the melting pot, 
“ethnic cleansing" took place here in the United States under 
the rubric of “assimilation." The result of encounters with the 
Native-American community was nothing less than genocidal 
and a slow draining away of a people's culture and human 
spirit. Steven R. Riggs, a nineteenth century Presbyterian mis¬ 
sionary in South Dakota, termed the sharing of the Christian 
faith among Native Americans as the “gospel of soap". 10 Again 
we are faced with a demonstration of the capacity for human 

9 Vaclav Havel, “The Post-Communist Nightmare." New York Re¬ 
view of Books, May 27, 1993, p. 8. 

10 George Tinker, “With Drum and Cup." Sojourners. January 1991, 

p. 16. 
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evil supported by Christians who failed to recognize God's 
universal truths of love and justice. People can easily claim to 
be acting on universal truths while others see those truths 

through multiple perspectives. 

Our discussion of identity becomes more complex when con¬ 
sidering human sexuality. While racial and ethnic persons can 
struggle openly with issues of identity, gay and lesbian persons 
must internalize their pain. A young person who is attempting 
to sort out important issues related to sexuality, facing a soci¬ 
etal condemnation of same-sex relationships, is drawn into an 
internal struggle that can be overwhelming. "I can think of no 
safer place than the house of God", should ring true for all 
people searching for definition of human love. We have con¬ 
demned a group of persons in our society to lives of self-ha¬ 
tred, confusion and often desperation. The formation of faith 
communities that are composed primarily of gay and lesbian 
persons is an indictment of our places of worship and betray 
Jesus' gospel of love and justice. This need not be the ultimate 
scenario, however, as congregations declare an "open and af¬ 
firming" identity. Coming to terms with one's sexual identity 
is a task for everyone and until everyone can approach that 
task with openness and honesty, we will not be "whole" peo¬ 
ple and in that sense the struggle of gay and lesbian persons 
is "our" struggle. 

Gay and lesbian people and people living with disabilities 
are part of a diverse landscape that bridges racial and ethnic 
identities. People who are gay or disabled and people of color 
have much to overcome in the battle for societal acceptance. A 
New York agent for disabled models, herself a paraplegic, has 
said, "You never ever see a disabled person of color. It seems 
that advertisers are concerned that they'd have too many mi¬ 
nority issues going on at once". 11 Homosexual people and peo¬ 
ple with disabilities would rather not be narrowly defined by 
sexual orientation or a particular limiting disability. By so do¬ 
ing, the "body politic" is deprived of the full human potential 
of individuals whose contribution to society spans a wide array 
of abilities, interests, vocations, and professions. People who 
are gay or lesbian, and people who live or have lived with 
disabilities, as well as people of varying racial and ethnic back¬ 
grounds develop particular sensitivities and insights that can 

11 Bruce Horovitz, "Caught In A Delicate Balance , Los Angeles 
Times, May 22,1993. 
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help heal a troubled world. Often products of much pain and 
suffering, the "excluded" develop empathy, endurance, 
strength and maturity. These are gifts that strengthen society 
as reflected in the words of a once-healthy and vibrant national 
labor correspondent, now the victim of a stroke. He shares the 
painful solitude he felt at losing the ability to communicate 
verbally: 

"I now realize that my vocation in life has changed. Now I 
represent the one million Americans who cannot speak for 
themselves. My plight and theirs are one: to inform the 
public that those of us who have lost the ability to invent 
fluent phrases or sentences have not lost the ability to 
think. . . . We hope that you will listen with your ears, with 
your eyes, and always with your heart". 12 


"Education and the Workplace" 

The public schools and the workplace have become battle¬ 
grounds on issues of identity and diversity. In their infancy, 
the public schools were dominated by strong Protestant par¬ 
ticipation and control. As public schools began reflecting more 
of the diversity of society, change was inevitable. Against this 
historical backdrop we are now witnessing a struggle to find 
common ground upon which to shape a curricul um that ad¬ 
dresses complex social issues. In the educational arena the 
issues are often framed in the context of moral education. .. 
moral pluralism or moral diversity. According to Walter Nic- 
gorski. Professor at the University of Notre Dame, "This plu¬ 
ralism is significant precisely because it is at once both the 
most threatening to essential societal unity and the most dam¬ 
aging for a society to be without." 13 

Bilingual education and New York city's controversial "rain¬ 
bow curriculum" are just two examples of the clash of cultures 
and values. Volumes have been written on the use or non-use 
of languages other than English in the schools and the potential 


12 A.H. Raskin, "The Words I Lost". New York Times. Sept. 19,1992. 

13 Power and Lapsley, Editors, The Challenge of Pluralism: Educa¬ 
tion, Politics and Values (Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1992), p. 18. 
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impact on the future of the country. Not all racial and ethnic 
communities are of like mind on the issue of language: 

For language is not just another classroom skill, as today's 
bilingualists would have it. Language is the lesson of gram¬ 
mar school. And from the schoolmarm's achievement came 
the possibility of a shared history and a shared future. . . . 
Gr ammar school teachers forged a nation. 14 

The introduction of bilingual education frightened enough cit¬ 
izens so that "English only" initiatives were introduced in 
many states. In Dade County, Florida, Miami's large Hispanic 
population repealed its "English only" ordinance. In Califor¬ 
nia, where an "English only" initiative passed by a wide mar¬ 
gin, statistics have revealed that Spanish-speaking voters 
supported the measure overwhelmingly. This is a good ex¬ 
ample of the tension produced by attempting to "live on both 
sides of a hyphen". Latinos find themselves having to choose 
one side of the hyphen that negates their bicultural and bilin¬ 
gual reality. 

The introduction of New York City's "rainbow curriculum" 
cost the school superintendent his job. In an attempt to teach 
tolerance of diverse lifestyles, Joseph Fernandez, (a Puerto Ri- 
can-American) supported a curriculum that affirmed gay and 
lesbian family configurations. Emerging from and transcending 
an ordinarily homophobic Latino culture, Fernandez felt that 
the time had come for the schools to embrace the future by 
preparing students for a world of diverse lifestyles. But church 
and community came at the superintendent like vultures pre¬ 
paring for a feast. It is hard to imagine an issue more emotional 
or divisive. Although reasons might be cited for the nonrene¬ 
wal of Fernandez's contract, there is little doubt that the storm 
over so-called "life style issues" heads the list. Superintendent 
Fernandez attempted to help children understand and accept 
diversity so that a less fearful and hateful society might emerge 
in the future. 

The workplace has not been immune from issues of diversity 
either. The Los Angeles Times recently published a special edi¬ 
tion of its business section entitled "Workplace Diversity." The 
edition addresses not only racial and cultural diversity but also 
includes gender, sexual orientation, and persons with disabil- 

14 Rodriguez, p. 161. 
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ities as part of the diversity landscape. It contains an open 
discussion of the impact of affirmative action, the realities of 
sexual harrassment, and the importance of the workplace re¬ 
flecting the diversity of society. While dealing very realistically 
with the complexity and difficulty of addressing these issues, 
it is a positive pitch to the workplace that people who are free 
to be themselves will contribute more to business than people 
who feel suppressed and marginalized. 


Diversity in the Church 

Perhaps the church should take its clues from the business 
world. The Los Angeles Times “Workplace Diversity" issue 
boldly states: “As the face of California business changes, 
companies and employees are finding new ways to work to¬ 
gether." 15 When the public is exposed to the diversity debate 
in the church, it rarely witnesses God's love bringing people 
together. The public more often than not catches a glimpse of 
Christians debating issues that will include or exclude certain 
groups or seek to define acceptable behavior. The church is 
obviously not immune from this larger debate in society re¬ 
garding how much diversity is tolerable. The National Council 
of Churches, for example, a long-time defender of human rights 
and justice for minorities, voted to withhold observer status 
from the Metropolitan Churches, a predominantly gay and les¬ 
bian denomination. Many voted against observer status in or¬ 
der to maintain unity. Others rightly pointed out that unity 
without integrity is no unity. The World Council of Churches 
frequently finds itself caught up in debates on how much di¬ 
versity is tolerable “under the tent." The last two Assemblies 
have used enormous tents as gathering places for prayer and 
worship, a positive and visible sign of corporate unity. 

The church like all institutions is struggling with the impli¬ 
cations of diversity. Protestant mainline church members often 
find themselves on both sides of the hyphen as Christian- 
Americans. These two identities often clash or are merged into 
a civil religion that does not distinguish God's mission from 
that of the nation. A civil religion promotes its mission by ad¬ 
vocating for conformity and sameness, a subtle tool for “ethnic 
cleansing": in order to be Christian you must first be a U.S. 

15 Los Angeles Times, Special Edition, May 17, 1993. 
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citizen; in order to be "made in the U.S.A.," you must be 
cleansed of your former identity. To "cleanse oneself" is im¬ 
agery that has a baptismal ring to it. Acceptance, compassion, 
and empathy are replaced by material success, individual re¬ 
sponsibility, and family values. 

Women have begun giving shape and theological substance 
to our understanding of diversity and pluralism: 
African-American women have started womanist theology, 
and Hispanic women mujerista theology. Native-American 
and Asian-American women have begun to speak out about 
their own cultural heritages . . . [which is resulting in] . . . 
new styles of leadership, ministry and preaching, new the¬ 
ological perspectives, new forms of biblical interpretation, 
new criteria for historical importance, new visions of hope 
for the future, and new language and images for God. . . ." 16 

Rather than discouraging diversity, the church should praise 
God for it and encourage its flowering into fullness. It is to 
God's glory that we seek to expand our understanding of cre¬ 
ation and life itself. It is sad to imagine a household of God 
that does not encourage openness and acceptance. Isn't it ironic 
that church people spend more time and energy suppressing 
who they are in order to be accepted while professing alle¬ 
giance to a community whose founder and message was one 
of liberation and freedom? 


"Interreligious Dialogue" 

There are now more than eleven hundred Islamic mosques 
in the United States, and the majority of them were established 
in the past twelve years. According to Richard Bernstein: 
"About a billion people, or a fifth of the earth's population, 
are Muslims. . . . with best estimates that puts the population 
of Muslims in America at three million to four million". 17 The 
Muslim community itself is racially and ethnically diverse 
struggling to discover its own reality in the United States. The 
issues of diversity and pluralism impact Jews, Muslims, Hin- 

16 Rita Nakashima Brock, "What Is A Feminist Anyway?" The Dis¬ 
ciple. December 1992, p. 18. 

17 Bernstein, New York Times, May 2,1993. 
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dus, and Buddhists, and other religious groups that are global 
in geography and character. 

In his book. Through the Tempest, Langdon Gilkey frames 
the interfaith issue as follows: 

We are dealing here with the deepest levels of plurality. A 
plurality of choices of breakfast cereal is one thing. A plu¬ 
rality of ultimate grounds for rationality and meaning, for 
understanding the self, the community, and the divine, not 
to mention nature and history, represents something quite 
different. At this deep level plurality raises the specter—at 
which we have here only peeked—of having nowhere firm 
to stand and to begin, and so of not being able to know, to 
think, and thus to understand or to believe anything. With¬ 
out the capacity to know, to understand, or to believe, there 
is no possibility of serious and intentional action. This is 
not a trivial matter. 18 

Gilkey affirms what he calls a “new attitude of rough parity" 
among religions and the “elimination of our assumption of 
unquestioned or a priori superiority of our religion, the rec¬ 
ognition that each has something to hear and learn from the 
other, that we listen as well as speak". 19 On the other hand, 
Lesslie Newbigin, world renowed for his ministry in India and 
writings on global mission, argues for a continued affirmation 
of “the unique decisiveness of God's action in Jesus Christ" 
as “an enduring bulwark against the arrogance of every cul¬ 
ture to be itself [should be] the criterion by which others are 
judged." 20 For David Bosch, entering into a spirit of mutual 
dialogue with persons of other faiths does not mean rejecting 
faith commitments and accepting relativism as normative: 

... we are in principle open to other views, an attitude 
which does not, however, militate against complete com¬ 
mitment to our own understanding of truth. We preface our 

18 Langdon Gilkey, Through The Tempest (Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Press, 1991), p. 188. 

19 Ibid., p. 181.20. Lesslie Newbigin, The Gospel In a Pluralistic 
Society (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989), p. 166. 

“Lesslie Newbigin, The Gospel In a Pluralistic Society (Grand Rap¬ 
ids: Eerdmans, 1989), p. 166. 
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remarks with 'I believe . . / or 'As I see it . . / It is mis¬ 
leading to believe that commitment and self-critical attitude 
are mutually exclusive. 21 

Interfaith dialogue does mean, however, the opening of one¬ 
self to a search for truth that may lead to evaluating and re¬ 
thinking one's own convictions — a search that enriches one's 
own faith and builds human community. In a well-articulated 
and persuasive chapter, Newbigin states his belief that for some 
the interfaith approach has been framed around the wrong 
question, namely, salvation and for whom: "the dialogue will 
not be about 'who' is going to be saved. It will be about the 
question, 'What is the meaning and goal of this common hu¬ 
man story in which we are all, Christians and others together, 
participants?' Newbigin believes that in the midst of co¬ 
operating with people of all faiths and ideologies in 
projects which are in line with the Christian's understanding 
of God's purpose in history . . . they [persons of other faiths 
and ideologies] will discover that we are guided by some¬ 
thing both more ultimate and more immediate than the suc¬ 
cess of the project in hand. . . because we understand human 
history from the side of the resurrection of the crucified 

Lord." 23 . 

Wesley Ariarajah, a Methodist minister from Sri Lanka, and 
Deputy General Secretary of the World Council of Churches 
has long been a proponent of the dialogical method of building 
community. Ariarajah offers compelling testimony for entering 
into dialogue. Such dialogue should not be seen simply "as 
conversation among scholars of religion about theological and 
philosophical subjects," but engaged in by all people of faith. 
He suggests four possible dialogue scenarios: a "dialogue of 
life", where people of different religious backgounds with well 
established relationships interact and there is a "mutual shar¬ 
ing of values and norms"; a "dialogue of discourse involves 
the more explicit sharing of faith perspectives which begins to 
identify issues for deeper exploration; a "dialogue of spiritu¬ 
ality" which is a sharing "in each other's spirituality and wor¬ 
ship life"; and a "dialogue of action" which expresses mutual 

21 David Bosch, Transforming Mission (New York: Orbis Books, 1991), 
p. 187. 

22 Newbigin, p. 180-82. 

22 Ibid. 
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solidarity and joint action on issues of common need and com¬ 
mitment. Ariarajah does not offer these approaches as a warm 
fuzzy panacea or for easy resolution in turbulent global situa¬ 
tions but promotes "a culture of dialogue which respects plu¬ 
rality and does not take the otherness of the other as a threat 
to its own identity . . . but forms that identity not in isolation 
from but in relation to the other." 24 

The United Church Board for World Ministries in common 
ministry with the Division of Overseas Ministries of the Chris¬ 
tian Church (Disciples of Christ) has boldly identified and af¬ 
firmed as a future guiding principle the following: 

Recognizing the freedom of God's Spirit to act in diverse 
ways, we commit ourselves to engage in dialogue, witness 
and common cause with people of other faiths and move¬ 
ments with whom we share a vision of peace, justice and 
the integrity of creation. 25 

This guiding principle captures the spirit and intent of Ariara- 
jah's call for serious dialogue. 

Langdon Gilkey, in accepting "parity" among religious 
traditions, sees a paradox in the experience of dialogue: 

Here a strong faith and commitment—a sense of participa¬ 
tion both in truth and grace—strangely unites itself with an 
acceptance and recognition of the other that grants the other 
parity. In that acceptance, moreover, both truth and grace 
(effectiveness) are recognized as present in the tradition of 
the other as well as in our own—and that is a strange, par¬ 
adoxical recognition. 26 

The complexity of interfaith relations will only increase as cul¬ 
tural diversity continues to enrich U.S. society. Christians liv¬ 
ing in multifaith contexts throughout the world have developed 
perspectives that can inform our own reality. We have much 
to learn from one another. 

24 Wesley Ariarajah, "A Culture of Dialogue—Pluralism and Har¬ 
mony." One World. No. 191, December 1993, pp. 12-13. 

25 United Church Board for World Ministries/Division of Overseas 
Ministries, Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), Toward A Vision 
of Global Mission: Guiding Principles, 1992. 

26 Gilkey, p. 191. 
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BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL INSIGHTS 


In Christ there is no East or West, 

In Him no South or North, 

But one great fellowship of love. 

Throughout the whole wide earth. 27 

How often have we sung those familiar words that boldly 
declare a universal fellowship in Christ where human barriers 
have been destroyed and God's people are one? This procla¬ 
mation reminds us of the global character of the Christian faith. 
When the Christian community gathers on a given Sunday, 
hymns are sung and scriptures are read in hundreds of lan¬ 
guages throughout the world. There is no more moving ex¬ 
perience than to join a chorus of distinct voices at a World 
Council of Churches Assembly reciting the Lord's Prayer m 
unison in their own languages. A simple prayer binds people 
to a common history and tradition ... a unity that has stood 
the test of time. Out of this magnificent cultural diversity flow 
the Biblical and theological insights that provide inspiration 

and challenge. . . ^ KT 

In his classic study on unity and diversity m the New tes¬ 
tament, James D. G. Dunn discovers "a fairly clear and con¬ 
sistent unifying strand which from the first both marked out 
Christianity as something distinctive and different and pro¬ 
vided the integrating centre for the diverse expressions of 
Christianity." 28 That integrating center that forms the core of 
the Christian faith is the unity of the Jesus of history and the 
Christ of the resurrection. We worship a God who related in 
a particular way to the people of Israel. The incarnation related 
in its particularity through a Jew from Galilee frees us to see 


27 ^ Hymnal of the United Church of Christ (Philadelphia: United 
Church Press, 1974). 


» James D. G. Dunn, Unity and Diversify in th* New Testament 
(Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, Second Ed., 1990), p. 36 . 
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the universality and particularity of God and affirm the diver¬ 
sities to which it gives rise. 

In this important inquiry into the character of earliest Chris¬ 
tianity, Dunn uncovers a diversity of Christian community that 
mirrors the conflicts and tensions of our own day: "We can no 
longer doubt that there are many different expressions of 
Christianity within the New Testament" .» Dunn examines 
concepts of ministry, patterns of worship, the sacraments, un¬ 
derstandings of the Holy Spirit and various Christologies. We 
can celebrate the fact that the early Christian community re¬ 
spected and appreciated the importance of diverse expressions 
of the faith in order to specifically address the needs and con¬ 
cerns of an infant faith community. Unity was not achieved at 
the expense of diversity. 

Each generation approaches the Biblical and theological task 
with the same challenge and sense of urgency as the early 
Christian community did. The early church faced an urgency 
based on their belief in an imminent parousia ... a conviction 
that drove their mission and timetable. They later managed to 
accommodate the lack of that occurrence. There is no expec¬ 
tation that Christians will always find agreement or consensus 
on theological issues any more than did that first faith com¬ 
munity. However, we cannot help but be encouraged by the 
openness, flexibility, and daring with which the faithful ap¬ 
proached their context of ministry: 

I became more and more convinced of the positive function 

of diversity within Christian unity_I have come to see 

more and more clearly that Christian unity is impossible 
without diversity, that without sufficient diversity Christian 
unity will be [heretically] narrow, squeezing out what is 
also the life of the Spirit. . . . 30 

The New Testament was a reflection of a community of faith 
in development and evolution. It was a community that had 
to interact with God’s world. David Bosch, South African pro¬ 
fessor of theology challenges the Christian church to 

function as an ’international hermeneutical community' in 

29 Ibid., p. 372. 

30 Ibid., xix. 
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which Christians [and theologians] from different contexts 
challenge one another's cultural, social and ideological bi¬ 
ases. This presupposes, however, that we see fellow Chris¬ 
tians not as rivals or opponents but as partners, even if we 
may be passionately convinced that their views are in need 
of major corrections. 31 

We continue, then, the tradition of searching scripture and 
tradition for those insights and interpretations that speak to us 
today. The new consciousness that has accompanied the re¬ 
discovery of cultural identity on a global scale has not spared 
the sacred scriptures. Fueled by a desire to throw off the ves¬ 
tiges of Western imperialism, the scriptures themselves have 
come under scrutiny through critical examination of the social, 
political, and economic context that produced the canon. The 
authors of scripture and those who have largely controlled the 
"tradition" were men who represented their time and place. 
Increased sensitivity over time has challenged New Testament 
practices such as slavery, attitudes toward women, and ho¬ 
mosexuality. The recording of the blatant practice of slavery, 
however, affirms that the scriptures offer real-life portraits of 
a people struggling in a particular time and place. We can do 
no less. 

The life and ministry of Jesus remains the greatest smgle 
source of insight into the issues of unity and diversity. Jesus' 
ministry was one of acceptance and inclusion based on his 
compassion and remarkable ability to empathize. Empathy is 
defined as "the projection of one's own personality into the 
personality of another in order to understand him/her bet¬ 
ter." 32 The word 'empathy' is related to 'compassion,' the def¬ 
inition of which includes the ability to "feel sorrow for the 
sufferings or trouble of another, with the urge to help." 33 
Empathy and compassion are particularly important traits for 
identifying with the needs and concerns of the "other." 
"Christ reconciles life's opposites" writes feminist African 
theologian Khumo Nthla 


31 Bosch, p. 187. 

32 Webster's New World Dictionary (New York: World Publishing, 
1962). 

33 Ibid. 
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.... rich and poor, master and servant, black and white, 
male and female. In uniting the most basic pair of oppo¬ 
sites, male and female, in his own person and living out the 
consequences of that fully integrated personality, Jesus has 
not only shown us the way but has enabled us to integrate 
all the opposites that conspire to pull us apart, through his 
Spirit in us. 34 

Jesus' interaction with the Samaritan community provides 
some insight into the social, cultural, and religious dynamics 
of his time. Samaria was resettled with various and differing 
cultural groups after the Babylonian captivity "over several 
years and under successive (Assyrian) monarchs" 35 (2 Kings 
17:24; Ezra 4:10) However, biblical historians have concluded 
that there were two distinct groupings of people. "The most 
plausible conclusion is, then, that after the fall of Samaria in 
722, the local population consisted of two distinct elements 
living side by side—(a) the remnant of the native Israelites; 
and (b) the foreign colonists". 36 These groups, settled and over 
time became known as the Samaritans, who "when they first 
settled there, did not worship Yahweh" (2 Kings 17:25). How¬ 
ever, an attempt was made to teach the Samaritans how and 
whom to worship. The scriptures record that they did worship 
Yahweh but "also served their own gods," continuing prac¬ 
tices that were unacceptable to the people of Israel (2 Kings 
17:33). The conflict between the Samaritans and the Jews "is 
wholly and most naturally explicable as a continuance of the 
inveterate hostility between Israel and Judah. . . .but reached 
its culmination in the erection by the [Samaritans] of their 
own distinctive temple on Mount Gerizim". 37 The place of 
worship. Mount Gerizim versus Mount Zion in Jerusalem, be¬ 
came the chief source of rivalry between the two groups. 38 


34 Khumo Nthla, "Life in Abundance—For Women Too?" Challenge 
(Institute of Contextual Theology, South Africa, August 1992), p. 11. 

35 Buttrick & Harmon, Editors, The Interpreter's Bible, Vol. IV, 
(Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1962), p. 191. 

36 Ibid., p. 192. 

37 Ibid. 

38 Ibid., p. 193-94. 
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Jesus had grown up with the Jewish view of the Samaritans, 
a view that regarded them "at best, as one degree nearer than 
Gentiles, but still not as full-fledged members of the house 
of Israel" 39 They were a group with mixed religious practices. 
They worshiped the God of Israel but never gave up "serving" 
other gods. In short, they were different. The two communi¬ 
ties, Israeli and Samaritan, had very little contact with each 
other. The Samaritans were often referred to as "foreigners," 
even though they traced their ancestry to the very same source 
as the Jews. Labeling a group as "foreign" or "alien" builds 
walls and strips people of their identity and their humanity. 

In a dramatic break with custom, tradition, and cultural ta¬ 
boos, Jesus transcended the barriers of separation and reached 
out to the Samaritans as individuals and as a community. In 
exchange, the Samaritans often responded with respect and 
affection. The most instructive example we have of an attempt 
by Jesus to reach out to the Samaritans was his conversation 
with the woman at Jacob's well as recorded in John 4. This 
encounter at the well has become particularly meaningful, for 
not only did Jesus drink at the well with a Samaritan but with 
a Samaritan woman. The two, Jesus and the woman, discussed 
the contentious issue of Samaritan worship practices. He con¬ 
fronted her about her personal life, much to the astonishment 
of the disciples. So shocked were they that they did not even 
question him about it. After hearing the womans's testimony, 
many in her community became curious and invited Jesus into 
their homes. He responded by spending time with them and 
sharing his faith ... a faith they later adopted as their own 
and proclaiming him Savior of the world. Jesus became a bridge 
between these two communities. 

The gospel of Luke also records experiences and events with 
the Samaritan community. In Luke 9 (52-53), Jesus is not re¬ 
ceived by Samaritan villagers on his way to Jerusalem. It could 
very well be that the messangers that Jesus sent to make ready 
for his arrival did not share the same sensitivities that Jesus 
had developed toward the Samaritan community. So put out 
were the disciples that they wanted "to command fire to come 
down from heaven and consume them [the Samaritans]" (Luke 
9:54). It was such an outrageous suggestion that Jesus "re¬ 
buked them." This is often our response to persons who do 


39 Ibid., p. 191. 
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not share our customs and cultural background ... a desire to 
destroy them. But Jesus would have nothing to do with these 
genocidal tendencies. 

There are very few people who are not familiar with the story 
of the "Good Samaritan." Even our civil laws have so-called 
"Good Samaritan" statutes and ordinances that protect those 
who attempt to rescue others. It was the Samaritan, the out¬ 
cast, the unacceptable one, whom Jesus used as an example to 
others of the meaning of eternal life (Luke 10: 25-37). In Luke's 
story of Jesus' healing of the ten lepers, the Samaritan is the 
only one of the ten who thanks Jesus: "Were not ten made 
clean? But the other nine, where are they? Was none of them 
found to return and give praise to God except this foreigner? 
Then he said to him, 'Get up and go on your way; your faith 
has made you well' "(Luke 17:17). 

Jesus reached out to the suspect Samaritan community be¬ 
cause he believed that all people were children of God. God's 
unconditional love was available to all, and Jesus knew that 
those barriers constructed by humans were not God's barriers. 
Jesus exhibited patience and above all else, he listened to those 
who did not share his history be they Samaritans, tax collec¬ 
tors, or prostitutes. He asked penetrating questions of the 
woman at the well, but he did not demean her because of her 
beliefs. Rather, he laid out an expectation that one day all would 
worship God in spirit and truth. There was a clear invitation 
that she be among them. The fact that she was a woman who 
bore witness to him among her own people was revolutionary. 

The apostle Paul and disciple Peter's differing approaches to 
ministry are further examples of diversity within the early 
Christian community. In the midst of the conflict between Pe¬ 
ter and Paul regarding who would be admitted to the com¬ 
munity of the faithful and how, Paul produced powerful images 
of unity and oneness. In was in the context of Paul's under¬ 
standing of Christ's mission that he sought unity. Paul was 
vehemently opposed to separation on the basis of race, social 
status, and gender: "There is no longer Jew or Greek, there 
is no longer slave or free, there is no longer male and female; 
for all of you are one in Christ Jesus" (Gal.3:28). Paul was 
troubled by Peter's refusal to eat with Gentile converts (Gal. 
2:11-21), and the intensity of his passion about this blatant act 
of separation is hard to miss. Paul strongly defended accep¬ 
tance on the basis of justification by faith not works (Gal. 2:15- 
17). 
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David Bosch speaks of a new kind of body: 

God in Christ has accepted us unconditionally; we have to 
do likewise with regard to one another. On the basis of 
Paul's thinking, it is inconceivable that, in a given locality, 
converts could comprise two congregations—one Torah ob¬ 
servant Jewish Christians, and another of non-observant 
Gentile Christians. In the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ a new age has dawned, in which Jew and Gentile are 
joined together without distinction in the one people of 
God. . . . And Christ's work of reconciliation does not bring 
two parties into the same room that they may settle their 
differences; it leads to a new kind of body in which human 
relations are being transformed. 40 

That "new kind of body in which human relations are being 
transformed" has become the centerpiece of Christians' un¬ 
derstanding of unity amid diversity. Paul's elaborate descrip¬ 
tion in 1 Corinthians 12 of the body of Christ has left us with 
an important image for the vision of pluralism as a gift of God. 
God works through the Holy Spirit to bring people together 
in one body. 

40 Bosch, p. 167-68. 
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FROM DIVERSITY TO PLURALISM 

Pluralism as a gift of God challenges us to move beyond 
merely affirming diversity. Pluralism as a gift of God is much 
more than individual differences in background, heritage, val¬ 
ues, and lifestyles. Pluralism as a gift of God is a way of life 
that affirms not only individuals but the integrity of group 
consciousness; that understands that God is working in and 
through variety and not in opposition to it; that we are, in 
Angela Oh's words, still "undefined”; that the created order 
includes the earth and its resources; that God speaks through 
a variety of religious traditions and expressions; and that jus¬ 
tice sustains our relationships. The "house of God" has been 
referred to as a metaphor for understanding pluralism. Sharon 
Daloz Parks articulates that vision: 

Might it be useful to develop an imagination in which earth 
is a home for the dwelling of the whole human family? As 
cultures now encounter each other in more intimate threat¬ 
ening ways, might it be useful to recognize that unknown 
relatives are initially guests to each other, that the art of 
being a guest is found in the ability to be sensitive to an¬ 
other's space, that the art of being a host is to be found in 
a sensitivity to the pilgrimage that brought the guest to one's 
door and to the guest's needs for nourishment and protec¬ 
tion? Is not our growing consciousness of pluralism an in¬ 
vitation to recognize more profoundly that we are each 
guests to the other in the "household" of God. 41 

The "household of God," then, is comprised of the rich di¬ 
versity that is present in creation. We must distinguish be¬ 
tween simply tolerating diversity and viewing diversity as 
imposed and accepting diversity as a gift of God. Understand¬ 
ing diversity within the context of pluralism offers a new reality 
of an evolving, transformed consciousness and behavior. Plu¬ 
ralism as a gift of God is a vision of wholeness, an understand- 

41 Quoted in Forrester Church, God and Other Famous Liberals (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1991), p. 149. 
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ing of spirituality that is all-inclusive, a spirituality which binds 
us to one another and to our natural surroundings and under¬ 
stands God's created order as one. Pluralism as a gift of God 
provides a vision that moves us beyond diverse, separate, and 
individual entities into one human community. Those who af¬ 
firm pluralism will themselves be different . . . they will not 
be governed by a society's limiting definitions of what is ac¬ 
ceptable to God but will be guided by God's unlimited capacity 
to love, create, redeem, and transform. 

For those who affirm the saving grace of Jesus Christ, plu¬ 
ralism is seen in and through the lenses of the ministry of 
Jesus, his sacrifice on the cross, and his victory over the forces 
of evil and death. We believe that we are already part of a 
victorious community of faith connected around the world, a 
global community that binds us as a people of “all ages, 
tongues, and races" (UCC Statement of Faith). This profound 
declaration affirms a unity of heart, mind, and spirit that is 
already a present reality by virtue of God's decisive action in 
history. Race, ethnicity, gender, or sexual orientation cannot 
separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus. United Church 
of Christ minister and civil rights activist William Sloan Coffin 
has written: “The problem is not how to reconcile homosex¬ 
uality with scriptural passages that appear to condemn it, but 
rather how to reconcile the rejection and punishment of ho¬ 
mosexuals with the love of Christ. I do not think it can be 
done . . . ' ,42 We are therefore one people who share life in the 
unity of the Spirit who has spoken and continues to speak 
through the ages. For Christians, that shared life is lived out 
in mutuality, respect, and understanding with brother and sis¬ 
ter Christians around the world. It is also a life shared with 
the created order that recognizes God's reign over all the earth, 
and a responsibility to share that space with all of God's chil¬ 
dren. 

Sharing and recognizing the importance of space is part of 
the Native American indigenous spirituality. 

Indians believe that the Creator put them in a specific place 

and that is their place. To move to another place is a very 

hard thing to do, and people die when they move. That's 

the story of many, many tribes that were relocated in Indian 

42 “Pilgrim's Progress", Newsletter of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, Carlsbad, Calif., Vol. XXIX, No. 9, June 1993. 
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territory, where they had to learn to live in relationship to 
a new land. The relationship to land is not only a spiritual 
relationship; it's one of physical economy as well. You know 
the land; you know the sacred sites; you know the medi¬ 
cines, the herbs, the foods that grow there and where they 
grow. 43 

Because we believe that sharing life and space together on 
this planet is a sacred duty, we commit ourselves to God's 
mission of building human community. We approach that mis¬ 
sion as Christians but recognize and respect that others will 
through different allegiances approach the task differently. God 
has provided for a variety of expressions of faith through which 
humans can respond out of their deepest longings and aspi¬ 
rations. God has provided a context for building human com¬ 
munity ... it is pluralism as a gift of God that we affirm today. 
We are not the final judge of how God will shape or structure 
human community, but Christians take their clues from the life 
of Jesus, whose own ministry was motivated by love, open¬ 
ness, forgiveness, sacrifice, and hope. Jesus did not preach 
Jesus; he declared God's kingdom of justice, peace and love 
fully present and available to all. It was the early Christian 
community that succeeded in narrowing the focus of the ker- 
gyma, thus personalizing, privatizing, and in many ways par- 
ochializing a universal message. In doing so they reduced the 
gospel to squabbles over food, dress, and circumcision, and 
we continue that legacy of behavior. The Christian community 
has been more successful at waging scriptural warfare than 
providing healing ministries to a people and world captivated 
by greed, hatred, violence, and destruction. Having found 
ways to divide ourselves that boggle the imagination, Chris¬ 
tians have exported their differences around the world rather 
than demonstrating a unifying spirit of transformation, rec¬ 
onciliation, and hope. Today those very Christians, products 
of our divisiveness, are engaged in conflicts and tensions 
around the world. 

God has not left us without resources for hope or without 
witnesses to God's life-giving power. Elizabeth Dominguez, 
Biblical scholar and theologian from the United Church of 
Christ in the Philippines once responded to a question on pros- 

43 George Tinker, “With Drum and Cup", Sojourners, January 1991, 

p. 16. 
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elytization by saying, "For most people of the world, they do 
not see the issue as one of non-Christians becoming Christians 
but of non-persons becoming persons' 7 . 44 If most people in the 
world feel dehumanized, the task of building human com¬ 
munity is essential. And the task is coupled with serious ques¬ 
tions about the sustainability of the human community given 
the past and present abuse of God's creation. These basic ques¬ 
tions, however, provide manifold opportunities for God's peo¬ 
ple to join in affirming pluralism as a gift of God, for in so 
doing a framework for solutions emerges, calling us all back to 
the interconnectedness and wholeness of God's creation. Im¬ 
portant voices in that quest for wholeness are those who have 
traditionally been excluded who, like tribal and indigenous 
communities, have long lived in harmony with each other and 
their environment. 

Glimpses of pluralism as a gift of God is present 

-In the words of Frank E. Wong, Vice President for Academic 
Affairs at the University of Redlands in California: "We seek 
not a community of the lowest common denominator, where 
differences are tolerated and sometimes sullenly accepted, but 
a community of the highest common denominator, where dif¬ 
ference is an enriching resource that leads us to a fuller un¬ 
derstanding of what is universally true"; 45 

-In the reflections of David Abalos, Associate Professor of 
Religious Studies and Sociology at Seton Hall: "Once a sense 
of identity has been achieved, it is necessary to move beyond 
the initial exclusivity of the original meaning. By redefining 
the concept to include people who share common joys and 
sorrows is to demonstrate that ethnic identities belong to hu¬ 
mankind. Boricua and La Raza, therefore, are no longer state¬ 
ments of color, language, or race as much as they are concepts 
indicating a consciousness—a consciousness of creating link¬ 
ages with others in justice"; 46 


44 A Presentation by Dr. Elizabeth Dominguez delivered at the 1990 
Faith Works Forum sponsored by The United Church Board of World 
Ministries. 

45 Frank E. Wong, "Diversity and Community." Change. July/Au¬ 
gust 1991, p. 53. 

46 David T. Abalos, Latinos in the United States (Indiana: Notre Dame 
Press, 1986), p. 54. 
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-In the declaration of a Dearborn, Michigan, councilwoman 
who welcomes the family-centered Muslims to her commu¬ 
nity. . . . When asked what the U.S. would be like with a pop¬ 
ulation of 10 million Muslims, she said, “We'd be a better 
place"; 47 

-In the challenging words of David Maitland, former chaplain 
and professor of religion at Carleton College: “To make some¬ 
thing positive out of pluralism's potential will require a rare 
willingness to pay the price of self-knowledge. Unacceptable 
alternatives to such acquaintance are either to refuse to live 
in this kind of world or to strike out at those who are differ¬ 
ent"; 48 

-and in the reflections of Vaclav Havel, President of the Czech 
Republic, addressing pluralism globally: “The first step in this 
direction can be nothing less than a broad-based attempt by 
people from these cultures to understand one another, and to 
understand each other's right to existence. Only then can a 
kind of worldwide, pluralistic metaculture. . . . evolve. It is 
only in the context of such a metaculture that a new sense of 
political responsibility—global responsibility—can come into 
being. And it is only with this newly bom sense of respon¬ 
sibility that the instruments can be created that will enable 
humanity to confront all the dangers it has created for it¬ 
self." 49 

In the 1970's, the community where I served as a local chinch 
pastor had been experiencing tensions between Latinos and 
African-Americans. I was serving an interracial congregation, 
one of the few in the area. A meeting of Hispanics was held 
to discuss the growing resentment they felt from their Black 
neighbors as they (Latino immigrants) moved into the com¬ 
munity, Some things were said about Black people that made 
me feel very uncomfortable and I challenged the bigotry and 
stereotyping that was apparent among some of those present. 
A woman seated nearby stood up, turned toward me, and 
glared, "Are you black or are you brown?" she demanded. I 
was stunned and stung by that question that assumed a line 

47 Peter Steinfels, “Muslims In America", New York Times, Part IV., 
May 7, 1993. 

48 David J. Maitland, p. 60. 

49 Havel, p. 10. 
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of reasoning totally incompatible with my convictions or ex¬ 
perience. I have long remembered that moment as pivotal in 
my own journey of understanding transformation as very real 
and often painful. At that moment, I realized I was neither 
black nor brown but a product of a community of faith that 
would challenge discrimination wherever it sought to lift its 
ugly head. Beyond that, I was part of a community of faith 
that celebrated diversity and was attempting to live in unity. I 
also realized that I was part of the African-American reality to 
the extent that I was part of a human community that tran¬ 
scends race and ethnicity. 

Since that time, I have experienced many more such mo¬ 
ments of growth and transformation: interacting with varieties 
of cultures worldwide; receiving the gifts of life from tribal and 
indigenous persons; worshiping God in global settings that 
have embraced the diversity of the planet; providing comfort 
and support to those displaced by war; sharing the pain and 
promise with those rejected by society because of sexual ori¬ 
entation or excluded because of disabilities; and sharing at ta¬ 
ble with people of different faiths and ideologies. 

All of these powerful observations and reflections pull us 
toward something new in our understanding of pluralism as a 
gift of God. While there is beauty and hope represented in the 
diversity we have encountered, there is an overwhelming com¬ 
monness to our lives, and our futures are inextricably linked 
and connected. In the opening of this paper I used the imagery 
of God's house as a place that is safe for self-disclosure and 
building human community. Within the context of that secu¬ 
rity, Christians have gathered for the eucharist where individ¬ 
uals approach God and share life one with the other in the 
name of Jesus Christ. This meal has represented our unity amid 
much diversity. It has always offered an opportunity for “self- 
acquaintance and reclamation" of our lives before the one who 
sacrificed and modeled a new way of being. In self-reflection 
lies the strong bond of community that becomes a passion for 
mission. 

The table and the meal continue to represent significant im¬ 
ages for the household of God. The meal for many around the 
world represents continuing solidarity and gracious hospital¬ 
ity. A missionary in Guatemala reports on how he and fellow 
missionaries considered only proclamation, hymns and prayers 
as missionary work until they were invited by an Indian family 
to share in a worship service in their home. 
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When I think about that night's experience, I remember it 
with joy because of the fervent participation of those polit¬ 
ically oppressed, socially marginalized, and economically 
exploited people who came together to declare their 'thanks¬ 
giving for God's gift in Christ.' But I also remember the 
experience with shame, because we failed to seize the op¬ 
portunity to witness to the fact of Christ's death and pro¬ 
claim his resurrection in the meal we shared. For that supper 
was .... more easily grasped and remembered than the 
series of verbal abstractions which were employed in the 
missionary's attempt to communicate the gospel. 50 

There is something about a meal that lessens the need for 
control and power and offers a common sustenance for life. A 
round table seats everyone equally and offers a circle of one¬ 
ness and unity while at the same time being utterly open and 
rearrangeable. For those of us who are Christian, we must 
broaden our understanding of God's table to include those 
who do not share our religious convictions or understandings. 
While this does not mean altering or abandoning our own con¬ 
victions related to the events of the last supper, it does mean 
working toward the creation of new settings where those who 
are willing and able to respond to God's new initiatives can 
gather and share life. There is Biblical continuity to God's ban¬ 
quet invitation. For those who may be too busy or fearful to 
respond to the invitation, God broadens the constituency with¬ 
out prior conditions (Luke 14:15-24). This new gathered house¬ 
hold of God will be open to God's continuing and active spirit 
and will be united in service to God's mission. 

Lift up your hearts 

Each new hour holds new chances 

For a new beginning. 

Do not be wedded forever 
To fear, yoked eternally 
To brutishness. 

The horizon leans forward. 

Offering you space to place new steps of 
change. 51 

50 Mission and Evangelism: An Ecumenical Affirmation, World 
Council of Churches, Geneva, 1983, p. 67-68. 

51 Maya Angelou. 
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PLURALISM AND ISSUES OF JUSTICE 

Cornel West, distinguished Professor of African-American 
studies at Princeton University, was interviewed on a morning 
news program focusing on his book. Race Matters. Dr. West 
appealed to his audience to move beyond the labeling of people 
as conservative or liberal and to address issues of poverty orig¬ 
inating from the unequal distribution of resources that relate 
directly to issues of self-love, self-respect, and self-esteem. He 
was asked if issues that affect women and gay people “dis¬ 
tract" from the struggle of African-American males. "It's not 
an either/or," he responded, "The Black struggle has always 
been a critique which bears on all forms of oppression." Re¬ 
ferring to the future, he affirmed an oasis of hope and pointed 
to such stirrings among young people: "We must keep alive 
some sense of possibility!". 

Cornel West is an African-American who sees the global di¬ 
mensions to issues that confront the United States. He draws 
upon his particular experience to inform and critique broader 
issues of justice. Pluralism as a gift of God will neither be 
achieved nor appreciated if there is an absence of justice. Di¬ 
verse groups who gather together to share one another's foods 
and cultural attire but who return to segregated and decaying 
neighborhoods, inadequate schools, poor housing, and lade of 
job opportunities will not have experienced pluralism as a gift 
of God. 

We began our discussion of diversity with issues of identity. 
A healthy and well-informed sense of identity empowers peo¬ 
ple to take control of their own lives. David Abalos writes: 
'There is a growing literature on the subject of a new con¬ 
sciousness that rejects powerlessness and seeks to build al¬ 
ternatives. The breakdown of authority throughout our society 
is symptomatic of a cultural revolution that is taking place. 
All institutions and authorities, systems of thought and rela¬ 
tionships, are in crisis". 52 The breakdown of authority to which 
Dr. Abalos refers has a great deal to do with uncovering and 
confronting the deception and corruption of that authority . . . 

52 Abalos, p. 20. 
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an authority established on the isms . . . racism, sexism, het¬ 
erosexism, dassism, and even ageism. 

David Maitland would argue that society is so influenced by 
the needs of middle-aged adults that control and power is dis¬ 
proportionately found in that age group, thus disempowering 
all others. In an interesting analysis of the aging process, Mait¬ 
land suggests that the need for power and control in shaping 
the future consumes those early adult years, thereby inhibiting 
any opportunity for substantive reflection on what effect such 
needs have on the individual and society. It is not until one 
enters the "afternoon" of later life that a critique and assess¬ 
ment of the results is really possible. Maitland also suggests 
that there are very few who are privileged enough to assume 
this role: "only a small minority of the world's privileged can 
ji aanmp some ability to shape the future. Most people, even 
in the flush of their youth, may not be bitter about their pros¬ 
pects but are bitterly resigned to a world they neither made 
nor can significantly influence" 53 When addressing issues of 
power, it is indeed sobering to remember that powerlessness 
is the overwhelming reality in the United States. We have seen, 
however, that a strong sense of identity and purpose, well- 
communicated and well-organized, can begin to change that 
reality. 

The struggle for power and control is complex at best, and 
it requires a careful analysis of the interplay of gender, race, 
ethnicity, and class. The economic and political power of the 
majority culture (Anglo-European and male) is unquestionable. 
And although the majority culture must on occasion pay lip 
service to the numerical growth of certain racial and ethnic 
minorities, there has been no significant shift in power. Women 
have demonstrated their growing electoral power and ability 
to make their views translate into public pressure. Affirmative 
action has rearranged the participants within institutions, but 
no significant shift in power has occurred, making it difficult 
at times to discern the color or gender of the actual power 
broker. Often the change of gender or race does not guarantee 
any greater measure of understanding or justice. The Cuban 
community in Florida is one group that has succeeded in com¬ 
bining economic and political power. But even though their 
appeal among Anglo conservatives has strengthened their abil¬ 
ity to succeed, they have paid a heavy price in the perception 

53 Maitland, p. 83. 
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by many African-Americans that the Cubans are insensitive to 
their plight. It suits the majority culture's purposes to have 
one ethnic group in conflict with another. The slightest chal¬ 
lenge to the way power functions in this country vis-a-vis racial 
and ethnic minorities as in the analysis of one-time nominee 
for Attorney General, Lani Guinier, will be met with swift re¬ 
jection. 

In government, education, and the church, truth has been 
very subjective and has disempowered and excluded many in 
society. Who has controlled the flow of information and in¬ 
formed historical perceptions? Why is there such resistance to 
the inclusion in educational materials and on college campuses 
of different perspectives on culture and history? Are we afraid 
that if the truth were known there would be full-scale rebel¬ 
lion? When a video camera recorded the behavior of authorities 
toward a Black man, Rodney King, those few recorded mo¬ 
ments spoke generations of truth. The response of society at 
large was even more disheartening . . . attempts to justify and 
explain away what the eye had perceived to be true. 

For the Christian church, it has been a difficult adjustment 
to appreciate the fact that those people and communities who 
have long been objects of mission are now full participants in 
God's mission. People who suffer or are alienated by the ef¬ 
fects of the isms, are not interested in becoming objects of the 
church's sympathy or pity. Justice based on God's profound 
love demands respect and a commitment to relationships based 
on mutuality. Mutuality means a commitment to inclusivity 
within the household of God. It means sharing leadership and 
power. It may mean experiencing conflict among those who 
preached liberation and the newly liberated. It means devel¬ 
oping an intentionality and commitment to understanding the 
other isms and their realities. It means reassessing descriptive 
terms such as majority and minority. It means respecting the 
use of language, in both its diversity and inclusivity. Pluralism 
as a gift of God will be based on principles of equity and justice, 
with broad ownership and participation. To use Paul's image 
of the body of Christ, a sick body will require a strong dosage 
of justice in order to heal. 

The Pastoral Letter on Contemporary Racism prepared for 
the United Church of Christ seeks to address one of the great 
evils of our time. Referring to the Seventeenth General Synod 
of the United Church of Christ the document declares: 
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Racism [as] a sin and an evil that stands as an affront to the 
Christian faith. Racism is an expression of idolatry, replac¬ 
ing faith in God, who created all peoples equal in the image 
of God, with the belief in the superiority of one race over 
another. When this idolatry is expressed by those who pos¬ 
sess economic and political power, it leads to a cruel and 
extensive repression of selected peoples and negation of 
their identity and value as given by God. 54 

The more individual Christians understand and root out ra¬ 
cism and its institutional manifestations, the more likely rec¬ 
onciliation is to prevail. Because racism is so pervasive, it is 
difficult to address in any comprehensive way here. However, 
as it affects those communities that make up the rich tapestry 
of pluralism, several issues are worth mentioning. 

On January 17, 1993, the President of the United Church of 
Christ, Paul Sherry, delivered an apology to the Kanaka Maoli 
(the indigenous Hawaiian people) on the occasion of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the overthrow of the Hawaiian mon¬ 
archy. The apology was to initiate a "process of repentance, 
redress, and reconciliation for wrongs done." 55 The address 
delivered by Dr. Sherry outlines the sins of the past and em¬ 
bodies the definition of racism in the UCC Pastoral Letter. The 
UCC apology is part of a growing movement toward self-de¬ 
termination led by indigenous Hawaiian people. The Reverend 
Tyrone Reinhardt, Vice-Moderator of the Pacific Asian Amer¬ 
ican Ministries (PAAM) shared his thoughts on the commem¬ 
oration of the one hundredth anniversary of the overthrow of 
the Hawaiian Queen: "Justice, mercy and healing are not com¬ 
plete as long as there is one person, let alone a nation of 
people, who are still in pain and in need of healing" ... 56 
those vulnerable parts of the body of Christ. 

In 1990, the Supreme Court of the United States ruled that 
the use of peyote, a cactus, by Native Americans in religious 


54 Pastoral Letter on Contemporary Racism and the Role of the Chinch 
(United Church Commission on Racial Justice, 700 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland, OH 44115), p. 2. 

55 Paul Sherry Apology, Printed in PAAM Newsletter, Vol. H, No. 
24, Winter 1993, p. 6-7. 

56 PAAM Newsletter, Vol. II, No. 24, Winter 1993, p. 3. 
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services was not protected by the freedom of religious expres¬ 
sion clause of the First Amendment. The prohibition under 
Oregon State law was designed to protect citizens from harm¬ 
ful drug use. 57 This was a blow to those who believed the 
Constitution would protect the religious practices of all per¬ 
sons. It was yet another affront to the indigenous people of 
010 : nation who have borne the burden of racism for genera¬ 
tions. And the religious community at large has failed to see 
this ruling as a threat to the religious freedom of all. 

Racism is alive and well in the ever-present debate over U.S. 
immigration policies. The following is typical of the fear that 
fuels the immigration issue: 

Multiculturalism, in sum, is far more than a radical ideology 
or misconceived educational reform; it is a mainstream phe¬ 
nomenon, a systematic dismantling of America's unitary na¬ 
tional identity in response to unprecedented ethnic and 
racial transformation. Admittedly, immigration reform 
aimed at stabilizing the country's ethnic composition is no 
panacea; the debunking of multiculturalism must also con¬ 
tinue. But if immigration is not cut back, the multicultur- 
alist thrust will be simply unstoppable. 58 

It is interesting how Mr. Auster has related multiculturalism 
and immigration. He proceeds to argue that although minori¬ 
ties should be treated equally and fairly, this does not mean 
that "the majority is required to turn itself into a minority." 
He touches upon a sensitive nerve in white people who control 
so much of the economic resources in this country. But the fear 
of uncontrolled immigration is not limited to dominant Anglo 
culture. Many former immigrants who are relatively secure ec¬ 
onomically and have "risen" socially often join the chorus of 
chants that the borders must be closed. That is the viciousness 
of racism: it turns the once- victim against the new-immigrant- 
victim. The media feeds the frenzy with the use of phrases like 
"hoards of people crossing the border," "stemming the tide," 
and "controlling the flow." The history of U.S. immigration 

37 Carol Hampton, "A Heritage Denied", Sojourners. January 1991, 
p. 13. 

58 Lawrence Auster, "The Forbidden Topic." National Review. April 
27, 1992), p. 43. 
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warrants examination before reaching judgments about “bor¬ 
der control." It is hard to imagine that the "unprecedented 
ethnic and racial transformation" that Mr. Auster fears would 
be a problem if the "flow" was from Europe. 

In addressing the "White Male Paranoia" represented by 
persons like Mr. Auster, Newsweek reported the following sta¬ 
tistics: 

White males make up just 39% of the population, yet they 
account for 83.5% of the Forbes 400 (folks worth at least 
$265 million), 77% of Congress, 92% of state governors, 70% 
of tenured college faculty, almost 90% of daily-newspaper 
editors, 77% of TV news directors. They dominate just about 
everything but NOW and the NAACP; even in the NBA, 
most of the head coaches and general managers are white 
guys. So now they want underdog status, too, and the moral 
clout that comes with victimhood? 59 

The strong resistance to affirmative action and equal represen¬ 
tation in political redistricting have caused this paranoia that 
has no basis in fact (if Newsweek's statistics are even close to 
accurate). Power in this country remains in the hands of a few, 
and by creating the illusion of "reverse racism," perhaps jus¬ 
tice can be postponed or at least delayed. There is no question 
but that the complexion of America is changing, and at some 
point in the next century there will be no absolute radal or 
ethnic majority. This phenomenon will probably not affect the 
distribution or accummulation of God's resources. Women and 
people of color, once excluded, will increasingly become allies 
of the white male in the ideological struggle for control. 

My introduction to issues of gender came by way of the use 
of inclusive language. As a young pastor of a medium-sized 
interradal congregation, one Sunday I received in the offering 
plate the weekly bulletin with certain words circled in red. The 
next Sunday the same thing occurred, and then there appeared 
two bulletins with similar cirdes. At first I thought it was my 
spelling or grammar, but eventually I understood that certain 
words used in the liturgy had become offensive. There was no 
confrontation, no demeaning or disrespect, just a slow learning 
process about the importance of language in worship. From 
that day on, I began to pay more attention not only to language 

59 Newsweek Magazine, March 29, 1993, p. 49. 
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in worship but to issues of concern to women. 

As a male from a cultural background not known for its sen¬ 
sitivity toward women, my journey toward understanding jus¬ 
tice for women was important. It was not difficult, however, 
to understand oppression and racism also in terms of sexism. 
Although there are significant differences in approaching is¬ 
sues of race and gender, the effects of dehumanization and 
abuse remain the same. There are still gross inequities between 
men and women in the workplace. Women continue to face a 
lack of opportunity, the burden of single parenthood, and sex¬ 
ual abuse and harrassment. Many of these are sensitive issues 
that divide Anglo women and women of color. Women's is¬ 
sues are men's issues. There is no escaping the fact that we 
must share in shaping the future together. 

As I mentioned earlier, the one group most inclusive of God's 
creation are gay and lesbian people. If all gay and lesbian peo¬ 
ple were to ''come out," every racial and ethnic group would 
be represented. Men and women from every social, economic, 
and political standing would be present. Heterosexism has 
joined the list of isms which destroy the potential of experi¬ 
encing pluralism as a gift of God. In education, the military, 
the workplace, and the church, issues of "lifestyle" divide 
families and communities. 

Joseph Fernandez, superintendent of New York's very di¬ 
verse school district, was not offered a renewal of his contract 
because he sought to promote tolerance and understanding by 
introducing a "rainbow curriculum." People who test HIV¬ 
positive fear that if they are discovered they will lose their jobs. 
Capable and skilled persons who wish to serve in the military 
are scrutinized by politicians judging their worthiness. The 
church endlessly debates the ordination to the ministry of gay 
and lesbian persons who feel called to serve God. Why should 
anyone be afraid to disclose his or her sexual orientation to 
people in the community of faith? Gay people are dehuman¬ 
ized—even murdered—simply because the objects of their love 
are of the same sex. These issues of justice demand our soli¬ 
darity. No one community, group, or individual should have 
to carry the burden of seeking justice alone. 

If understood within the context of God's mission, the strug¬ 
gle for justice can unify a diverse community and build coali¬ 
tions. The passion for bringing about change and 
transformation is informed by our biblical and theological un¬ 
derstanding of God's love and righteousness. We need not live 
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with powerlessness or hopelessness. The future need not be 
one of gloom and despair. We are people of God. Gisbertus 
Voetius (1588-1676) was the first Protestant to develop a com¬ 
prehensive theology of mission, according to South African 
theologian David Bosch. Voetius believed that mission "flows 
from the very heart of God". 60 If so, justice is not far behind. 
Therein do we find our unity and shared life in Jesus Christ 
and open ourselves to the potential for creating a new reality 
based on the belief that pluralism is a gift of God. 


60 Bosch, p. 257. 
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PLURALISM AND THE LOCAL CHURCH 

Christopher Duraisingh, Director of the World Council of 
Churches Commission on Mission and Evangelism, addressing 
the Annual Meeting of the United Church Board for World 
Ministries, commented that many local congregations are or¬ 
ganized as if mission was simply one among many functions 
of the church. In challenging that notion, he boldly stated that 
the church is a function of God's mission. If the church at its 
very core exists for mission, and mission indeed “flows from 
the heart of God," then the local congregation must embody 
the inclusivity modeled by Jesus. To be effective agents of 
change and transformation in the world, local churches must 
represent that new life in Jesus Christ. 

We began by stating in the Introduction that the house of 
God should be a safe and secure place for all God's children— 
not as an escape, but as a place where people are free to be 
who they are without pretense. At a very basic level, the local 
church as an agent of mission should extend hospitality to all 
who seek a place where God's love is present and uncondi¬ 
tionally available. David Maitland speaks of people who, in 
later life, are able to get "ever more deeply in touch with [their] 
own particular lives." They are able to understand "the dis¬ 
tinctive reason for belonging to inclusive fellowships." 

It is not simply that, like a herd of animals, we may have 
company and protection. More central is the conviction that 
we need the widest variety of other people in order to get 
in touch with the variety of characters within each of us. 
We are not self-made. It is by learning to love the range of 
"personae" within, which means, at the least, to acknowl¬ 
edge our distinctive complexity, that we develop our sense 
of kinship with all sorts and conditions of men and women. 61 

To experience pluralism as a gift of God, communities of faith 
should develop the environment that encourages the devel¬ 
opment of this "sense of kinship" described by Maitland. He 

61 Maitland, p. 177. 
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goes on to suggest that one of the results of aging is the dis¬ 
covery that people are more alike than different: "Having for 
decades been encouraged to establish a distinctive identity, 
and having eagerly and repeatedly undertaken the work, it 
gradually dawns on some people how much more like others 
they are than unlike" 62 . 

If the local church is unable to do its basic "people work," 
then who will? What institution in society is prepared and 
equipped to provide the commitment and God-centered com¬ 
munity to "enhance the wholeness of human lives" if not the 
church? (Maitland, p. 134). The local congregation, in order to 
fulfill its missionary mandate in today's world, will seek to be 
inclusive of age, gender, race, ethnicity, and sexual orientation 
without apology. The God of Jesus is one who reaches out to 
those in need of forgiveness, acceptance, and redemption- 
creating communities bound by love and protected by God's 
presence. The house of God responds to a world that is un¬ 
likely to affirm humanity with the same depth and integrity. 

As communities become more multicultural, interracial, and 
multireligious, the local church will face exciting mission op¬ 
portunities. Sharing life in Jesus Christ will be based on open¬ 
ness and mutuality, allowing room for the Spirit to interact 
with communities who may have as much to give as to receive. 
Throughout the world today, human beings by the millions 
are on the move. They are being displaced by war, hunger, 
politics, genocide, and racism. I have always believed that they 
are messengers of God's gift of pluralism to the societies that 
they inherit and that they serve God in seeking to unite our 
world. Hebrews 13:2 counsels: "Do not neglect to show hos¬ 
pitality to strangers, for by doing that some have entertained 
angels without knowing it." An old Polish proverb declares: 
"A guest in the house is God in the house." The anti-immi¬ 
grant hysteria that is sweeping the Western world, fueled by 
politicians who seek quick benefits from an alarmed electorate, 
is unconscionable. Strangers often seek new identities, helping 
us move beyond ourselves into the realm of a new heaven and 
new earth. While the curse that displaces people must be 
halted, the gift of pluralism must be encouraged as God seeks 
to make one of this world. The more people on the planet who 
discern the true meaning of hospitality, the greater the likeli¬ 
hood that we will learn to live together in peace. 

62 Ibid., p. 138. 
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In May 1991, the United Church Board for Homeland Min¬ 
istries and the United Church Board for World Ministries met 
as Boards of Directors in joint session. Topics of mutual con¬ 
cern and interest were discussed in smaller group configura¬ 
tions. Among those topics was evangelism and there emerged 
a discussion of Christianity and its relation to other religions. 
One local church member from Pennsylvania wondered how 
she would relate to a new Muslim presence in her community. 
She did not know much about the Islamic faith and was inter¬ 
ested in understanding more about the faith and culture. She 
was searching for resources that would help her not only reach 
out in a neighborly fashion but also understand more deeply 
the evangelistic role of the church vis-a-vis other religions. This 
is a healthy approach to a very difficult issue. 

The events seen on the television would have us all believe 
that religious extremism of whatever persuasion is about to 
engulf the world. There is no doubt that "religion is on the 
rise everywhere, from the religious right in Colorado Springs 
to Islamicfundamentalism in Tehran. It exhibits benign en¬ 
thusiasm, spiritual exaltation and neo-communitarianism on 
the one hand, exclusionary and even deadly intolerance on 
the other" 63 . The reality of religious extremism should not de¬ 
ter us from entering into significant dialogue and relationships. 
The local congregation can become the locus of considerable 
promise and opportunity in living with persons of other faiths. 

I can still remember the annual visitations I made with my 
church youth group to local synagogues, temples, mosques, 
and Catholic churches. These experiences were part of the reg¬ 
ular programming for the group, and they provided us with 
an opportunity to experience first hand the worship traditions 
of others. This experience broadened our understanding of di¬ 
versity and helped us build bridges between communities and 
make friends. Young people in the next century will be living 
with increasing numbers of people from faiths other than their 
own. How will local congregations accommodate this new re¬ 
ality? 

What happens to people in interfaith marriages? Usually they 
experience rejection from the religious institutions that once 
nurtured them. At first their families may have difficulty ad¬ 
justing and respond out of fear and ignorance. Adult education 

63 Rudolph & Rudolph, "Modem Hate." The New Republic. March 
22, 1993, p. 29. 
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classes can be helpful sources of information and conscious¬ 
ness-raising on interreligious issues. Regular contact and dia¬ 
logue with religious leaders from other traditions would 
enhance understanding and build bridges. Similar concerns 
and apprehensions are experienced by people from all faiths. 
However, that still begs the question of "belonging" and 
"worshiping" for those whose partners are of other faith 
traditions. Is the local church prepared to accommodate a cou¬ 
ple that includes a person from a different religious tradition? 
Are we willing to create an atmosphere of welcome so that 
mutual growth can take place within the community of faith? 
Children of interfaith marriages often struggle with issues of 
identity. They are either left without religious instruction, or 
their parents are made to choose between traditions. Without 
entering into the debate of what might be the best learning 
environment, we must ask ourselves the question of whether 
our local church could provide an open enough atmosphere 
where a child would not experience conflict or tension within 
the context of learning and appreciating the dynamics of faith. 

Our consciousness-raising will be enormously enriched by 
the periodic presence of missionaries and partner church col¬ 
leagues who have lived in other parts of the world and inter¬ 
acted regularly with persons of other faiths. A local church can 
take advantage of such experiences, particularly if a chinch is 
located in an area of religious diversity. How do Christians in 
other parts of the world interact with persons of other faiths? 
How is their faith and witness to Christ expressed, understood, 
and received? What does it mean to be a minority faith in a 
country that is overwhelmingly of another religious faith? That 
may help us understand how others feel living in a predomi¬ 
nantly Christian country, even one who ascribes so vehe¬ 
mently to the doctrine of the separation of church and state. 

Local communities, and therefore local congregations, are 
slowly beginning to reflect demographic changes in this coun¬ 
try. The United Church of Christ has indicated its desire to 
reflect that diversity by organizing new congregations among 
racial and ethnic minority communities and by finding ways 
to reach new immigrants. Although we have been able to begin 
new ethnic churches, it has been more difficult to organize 
multicultural communities of faith—communities that appre¬ 
ciate the vision of pluralism. Demographic changes are the 
driving force toward creating more racial and ethnic minority 
congregations, but they remain essentially segregated wor- 
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shiping communities. We have not witnessed the will, the cre¬ 
ativity, or the resources for encouraging new configurations of 
community, worship, and leadership. 

Part of the demographic change that occurs in our society 
will be that a larger group of people will reach their later years— 
those baby boomers. Maitland writes: "The extent of longevity 
in the late twentieth century is unique. It may be the most 
significant demographic change in history" 64 . Intergenera- 
tional faith communities can provide the kind of environment 
that helps break down stereotypes based on age, and different 
perspectives on life can be freely shared: "In the last days it 
will be, God declares, that I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh .... and your young men shall see visions, and your 
old men shall dream dreams (Acts 2:17). 

There are congregations, however, who have sought to re¬ 
spond to the challenge of diversity and pluralism by structur¬ 
ing educational and worship experiences in different cultural 
traditions and by using different languages. Many resources in 
liturgy and music now make it possible for a local church to 
use prayers and songs in different languages. Through prayer 
and song, one can often catch the rhythm of a people: the way 
people worship God will reflect those aspirations and values 
closest to them. Multicultural or global worship bring new vi¬ 
tality to corporate life. It is a way of affirming the unity of 
humankind and celebrating the many ways in which God 
speaks. The church then becomes a place known for its open¬ 
ness, and people are welcomed with that same spirit, knowing 
that their own customs or traditions will not be a source of 
isolation. 

New York's historic Riverside Church, long known for its 
multicultural membership and community involvement strug¬ 
gles with the issue of pluralism in its corporate life. One could 
well conclude that a congregation of such size, composition, 
and resources would be an example of the vision of pluralism. 
However, that is not the case. Although a diversity of people 
occupies the same pews on Sunday mornings, there remains 
a lack of substantive interaction which would qualify for our 
definition of pluralism. To experience pluralism, one needs to 
work at it—to develop an intentionality that helps people move 
from diversity to pluralism. It does not just happen. Moderate¬ 
sized and smaller congregations in homogenous communities 

64 Maitland, p. 163. 
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can take comfort in the fact that all churches struggle to be 
faithful to the call for unity and oneness. 

Some congregations have developed diverse worshiping 
communities and have found ways to share leadership among 
whatever groups are represented. And they are not all UCC 
churches! Some congregations rotate pastoral leadership so that 
each segment of each congregation feels a kinship to a pastor. 
Others call pastoral teams that represent the diversity and in¬ 
terests of a particular congregation. Simultaneous translation 
is sometimes available so that language is not a barrier to join¬ 
ing together in worship. If simultaneous translation is not pos¬ 
sible, scriptures and liturgies are written in a variety of 
languages that help people feel more comfortable when recit¬ 
ing the words most common to their religious experience. 

A number of local congregations have declared themselves 
to be "Open and Affirming" congregations. This declaration 
is one way of saying to a community that a church is inclusive 
of gay and lesbian persons. Many churches have taken this as 
an opportunity to examine issues related to sexuality long con¬ 
sidered taboo. God's mission will be well-served by the pres¬ 
ence of open and affirming congregations. They are a blessing 
to their community and to the world. 

I remember being scolded once by a member of a local con¬ 
gregation for speaking Spanish. Even though I am fully bilin¬ 
gual, it distressed this woman that someone would use a 
language other than English in her presence. When asked why? 
she responded, "Because I don't know what you are saying 
and feel excluded". Feeling excluded for reasons other than 
language is a regular phenomenon for many people in our 
society. Religious faiths, whatever they are, have for too long 
functioned on principles of exclusion. Every religious group 
undoubtedly feels that it has been "chosen" by God. Is it not 
paradoxical that God would prefer one group, thereby causing 
that group to exclude others? What kind of a God would create 
such folly? 

Elsa T&mez a teacher at the Latin American Bible Seminary 
in Costa Rica, reflects on "God's Election, Exclusion, and 
Mercy," using as her text Romans 9-11. She argues that the 
concept of "election" by God has often masqueraded as a 
means of justifying domination and oppression. It provided 
the justification for Spanish domination of the so-called "new" 
world, and for the annihilation of indigenous peoples. In the 
contemporary world it is no doubt fueling "ethnic cleansing." 
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This practice is not exclusive to Christians. The world is paying 
dearly for the continued tyranny of religious extremists. Ac¬ 
cording to Tamez, God's only preference is for those who have 
been excluded, because "they are more in need of God's sol¬ 
idarity. By being accepted by God in a preferential way, they 
give witness to God's love, extended to all persons". God's 
preference, therefore, is that no one be excluded from the rich¬ 
ness and wholeness of creation—"bearing with one another in 
love, makin g every effort to maintain the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace" (Eph. 4: 2-3).“ 

65 Elsa Tamez, International Review of Mission, Vol. LXXXII, Jan. 
1993, No. 325, p. 34. 
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